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motce anb ©pinions. 

Recent Criticism of the Pauline Epistles. — One of the newest books upon 
this subject is by Dr. Carl Clemen, entitled Die Einheitlichkeit der Paulini- 
schen Briefe, etc. Professor Marcus Dods, commenting upon this work in the 
Critical Review (July 1895), speaks thus of the subject and of Dr. Clemen's 
view of it : " The possibility that the Pauline epistles may have admitted 
interpolations from the hand of revisers, or may have received additions at 
the instance of the original writer, or may have been made up into their pres- 
ent form by combining letters or fragments originally separate, cannot well 
be denied. And yet, when admitted, this possibility opens an alarmingly wide 
door to conjectural emendations and unbridled criticism. We know so little 
of the first fortunes of the letters which churches or individuals received, and 
so little understand the feelings with which they would originally be regarded, 
or the use which might be made of them either by friends or enemies, that it 
is impossible, a priori, to deny that they may have been tampered with, and 
may not now exist in the form in which they came from their writer's hand. 
They were not at once put into wide circulation, nor were they regularly read 
even by the churches to which they were addressed. They were written on 
frail papyrus, and in the course of years would be reproduced. Copyists might 
not be absolutely infallible ; words, sentences, possibly loose pages, might be 
misplaced. In profane literature there are many instances of the revisal of books 
either by their authors or by others. iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
revised and retouched their own plays ; the great orators issued differing edi- 
tions of their speeches, and it is a small part of extant classical literature 
which can claim to have been exempt from the ' emendations ' and recon- 
structions of ancient editors. It is also known that in those times as now the 
writer sometimes added a sentence on the margin or interlined it. 

" It is the task of criticism to discover how far these normal hazards of 
ancient literature attach to the Pauline letters, and to what extent these most 
precious relics of antiquity have been affected by them. The possibility of 
referring a letter to two hands or to two different occasions presents so easy 
a means of accounting for all apparent contradictions and inconsistencies, 
and so ready an instrument for getting rid of all that does not approve itself 
to the often very limited apprehension of the critic, that its enthusiastic adop- 
tion by a certain school is not surprising In Holland especially, the 

work begun by Marcion and revived by these modern critics [Pierson and 

Naber, Verisimilia, 1 886] has been diligently pursued In Germany, 

Steck and Volter represent the same tendency. Clemen, while he recognizes 
that much of this criticism has been arbitrary and futile, and while he does 
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not scruple to condemn many of the findings of the Verisimilia as ' not merely 
nonsensical, but even insane,' is yet of opinion that there is room for investi- 
gation, and that the whole truth about the relation of our received form of the 
Pauline letters to the original is not yet ascertained." 

An abstract of Dr. Clemen's view of the epistles is then given : First and 
Second Thessalonians have come down to us intact. Galatians and Colossians 
are practically as they came from the hand of Paul, but in Col. 1: 18-20 we 
have an addition by a redactor, in Gal. 3:18 we have the gloss of a stupid 
copyist, and in Gal. 6:3-5 an d 6 we have two separate marginal notes by 
Paul himself. So also Rom. 2: 14. On the usual grounds he considers Rom. 
16: 1-20 to have been originally addressed to Ephesus. In our two Epistles 
to the Corinthians he finds five epistles, either in whole or in part, pieced 
together or woven into one. In the Epistle to the Philippians the passages 
2: 19-24 and 3:2-4 are regarded as in their present connection irrelevant and 
dislocate the sequence of the epistle, and therefore are referred to an earlier 
Pauline letter to the Philippians. Ephesians is bodily dismissed ; and the 
Pastoral Epistles are referred to several hands not exclusive of Paul's. 

Harnack's View of the Supernatural in the Christian Religion. — In a review 
of Mackintosh's Natural History of the Christian Religion which appears in 
the Theologische Literaturzeitung (1895, No. 13), of which an abstract is pub- 
lished in the Thinker (August 1895), Professor Harnack dissents emphatically 
from the author's rigidly naturalistic view of the New Testament history. " I 
adhere to the view of history," he says, "which must seem to the author a 
relic of old superstition, a spectral faith. I am unable to accept as sufficient 
in the history of religion the ' common religious instinct,' etc. ; and conse- 
quently in religion man himself appears to me a supernatural being — super- 
natural so far as spirit is not involved in nature. I believe in a variety of 
spirits as created by God, in their diverse power and diverse vocation in his- 
tory, and in their inalienable, real, and personal relation to the living God, 
not in order to vindicate certain miraculous Scripture histories, but because 
only this conviction does justice to the facts of experience and history, and 
because only through it do we approach the real understanding of the Son of 
God and the children of God, and lift the veil from our own mystery. Cer- 
tainly in this way, not only the 'natural history of the Christian religion,' but 
also the * natural history of humanity,' is left behind ; but not merely does 
Jesus Christ leave it behind, but every man who in covenant with God rises 
above nature or even seeks after God. History, as the author must have 
construed it in order to be just to his principles, is proof to me that this way 
is impracticable, because the poverty and weakness of the elements set in 
motion give but a threadbare, meager result. The history which one can 
gather from the New Testament without ' modern criticism,' and by quite 
simple intelligence, seems to me incomparably truer than the history presented 
by the author, in which religion only appears alongside morality as a ' mythi- 
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cal form.' We possess no work which compares with this one in the vigor of 
its logic, and which is so adapted to prove the tenableness of the opposite 
standpoint." 

Primitive Christianity. — Under this title E. Menegoz, writing in the Revue 
de Theologie et de Philosophie (see abstract in the Thinker, August 1895), 
speaks of Professor Heinrici's recently published study of Eusebius, in which 
he speaks of the post-apostolic view of the New Testament writings. The 
results of his investigations are summed up in the following five points : 

1. In the examination of tradition, Eusebius applies a psychological and 
historical criterion, by setting out from the conviction that Christianity is 
not a ritualistic religion, but a divine revelation, which takes possession of the 
whole of our life, and imparts to us strength and hope for life and for death. 

2. Eusebius does not give a statement of the activities of the apostles ; 
he does not give any special account of the tendencies of Peter, John or Paul ; 
he does not inform us how Christianity took root in the various provinces of 
the empire ; and only speaks incidentally of the ecclesiastical divergencies. 
But, on the other hand, he reveals to us the inward activity and spiritual power 
of Christian missionary work. He brings vividly into relief the personal 
factors of the case. He presents to us, as witnesses of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, not only the twelve, but all those who were eyewitnesses of the life of 
Christ, and with them St. Paul. 

3. In the period when the Church was founded, the written word of apos- 
tles and evangelists did not enjoy any special authority. It served eventually 
to complete and support personal activity. It was the Old Testament which 
was regarded as Holy Scripture. A new interpretation was given to it, and 
in it was found the proof of the truth of the Gospel. Israel was dispossessed 
of her national literature. Her spiritual heritage was transplanted into other 
soil, and expanded into new forms. The Old Testament was received as the 
Word of God, because in every part it revealed Christ. 

4. In the first half of the second century, the writings of the apostolic age 
came gradually to take a position of authority side by side with those of the 
Old Testament. They took the place of the testimony of eyewitnesses ; they 
were carefully preserved, communicated from one church to another, and 
read at meetings for worship. They were appealed to in settlement of dis- 
putes and for the solution of difficulties. A similar authority was ascribed to 
the writings of those who were leaders of the church in the generation which 
followed. But when, in conflicts with heretics, the need of a classical authority 
was felt, the heritage of the first generation became the canon of the New 
Testament. Distinctions were made between different classes of writings, 
and all were not treated as of equal value. Canonicity, in the restricted 
sense of the word, was only ascribed to writings which were, by a unanimous 
tradition, ascribed to men of the apostolic generation. 
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5. It is important to remark that, in the development of the Church, it is 
the influence of Paul which predominates. That of John occupies the second 
place ; while that of Peter seems to have fallen into the background. As for 
Judaeo-Christianity, it appears as neither hostile to the evangelization of the 
heathen, nor as favorable to it. The Christian community of Jerusalem, by 
removing to Pella, lost its prestige ; and after the destruction of the Holy 
City, the new Christian community of Aelia Capitolina does not bear any 
impress of Judaeo-Christianity. So far, indeed, as Judaeo-Christianity mani- 
fested itself in an exclusive manner, it became heretical. 

The Paradox of Divine Sovereignty and Human Free-will. — The Rev. A. C. 
Headlam, writing upon the Theology of the Epistle to the Romans in the 
Expository Times (September 1895), discusses chaps. 9-1 1 in their general 
theological import. His conclusion is that " the Calvinistic interpretation of 
chaps. 9-1 1 is certainly defective, as it misunderstands the drift of these 
chapters. While Eastern exegesis, as represented by St. Chrysostom, rightly 
interpreted St. Paul's argument, Western exegesis, following St. Augustine, 
has missed his point of view. It has assumed that St. Paul was primarily 
engaged in discussing the conditions upon which man receives grace ; but, 
as we have seen, that was not his purpose. The problem before him was ; 
How can we explain these claims of the new gospel, when we remember that 
the Jews have been rejected ? And in answering that question he propounds 
his philosophy of history. The Calvinistic exegesis was wrong, therefore, in 
its interpretation of these chapters in mistaking St. Paul's purpose ; but the 
problem which Calvin tried to solve still remains. There certainly is language 
used which seems to justify his interpretation, but we must state the question 
somewhat differently. What theory of the relation between the human and 
the divine will, what theory, in other words, of predestination and election, is 
implied in the discussion contained in these chapters, and elsewhere in these 
epistles? The problem is by no means a simple one. We read chap. 9, and 
we find a strong assertion of the divine sovereignty. Man is represented as 
clay in the hands of the potter ; his whole life is distinctly stated to be the 
result not of his choice or will, but of the divine election. All interpretations 
which seek to evade this seem forced and unnatural. But we pass on to chap. 
10, and the whole argument implies human free-will. Throughout, the Jews 
are condemned because they rejected the message which was offered to them, 
and rejected of themselves and through their own fault. How are these two 
chapters reconcilable? Arminian interpreters have explained away chap. 9, 
and they have been helped by some of the exaggerations of Calvinism ; 
Calvinistic interpreters have explained away chap. 10. But in neither case 
can we accept their explanations. 

** Gradually it is beginning to be admitted that the two chapters are irrec- 
oncilable, but this admission may be made in two ways. Fritzsche, one of 
the most learned commentators on the epistle, asserts that it came from St. 
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Paul's defective reasoning power : ' he would have argued better if he had 
been a pupil of Aristotle and not of Gamaliel.' Meyer, on the other hand, 
considers that this antithesis was deliberate, and that as a matter of fact all 
we can do is to state the two sides of the problem — we cannot solve it. That 
this opinion is right, is shown by very strong arguments. In the first place, 
this antithesis prevails all through St. Paul's writings : ' Work out your own 
salvation, for it is God who worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure' (Phil. 2:12, 13). So again, in Rom. 1:28, we read: 'God gave 
them up unto a reprobate mind,' followed in 2:1 by the words, 'thou art 
without excuse.' Then again it was the traditional teaching of the Jewish 
schools in which St. Paul had been brought up. Josephus tells us that the 
Pharisees stated that all things were in the hands of God and fate, but that 
each man could choose whether he would do good or evil. And in the Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers occurs this passage : ' Everything is foreseen, and 
free-will is given ; and the world is judged by grace ; and everything is 
according to works.' St. Paul, brought up as a Pharisee, must certainly have 
heard the questions discussed, and considered the difficulties of both sides. 
It is inconceivable that he should have used the language which he habitually 
does without being conscious of the difficulty, or apparent difficulty, involved 
in it. And again, this solution (if it can be called a solution) has been that 
of all deep religious feeling, and is the necessary condition of religious life. 
If God be omniscient and omnipotent, all things must be in his hands. If man 
is to be in any real sense of the word ' moral,' he must be a free agent. These 
two are irreconcilable. We can only state them both, and believe that the 
fact that they are so arises from the limitations of our mind, not of God's 
power." 



